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Letters from the Members... 


ee 


...sense of achievement...” 


I should like to express my appreciation 
to you for the very kind letters you have 
written to us on our 1947 Yearbook. Your 
comments in the scorebook were certainly 
gratifying. We are proud that we were 
able to bring another honor to the school 
and now, spurred on by a sense of achieve- 
ment, this year’s staff is determined to win 
Medalist too.—D.Q., Wash. 


ee ” 


...superior to other critiques... 


This week I received the duplicate copy 
of the score sheet for the yearbook. (This 
Adviser changed to another school and the 
CSPA office was happy to make an extra 
copy of the Score Book, the original of 
which, of course, went to the participating 
school.) I am grateful to you for the extra 
work in making out this duplicate copy. I 
studied this critique with the yearbook at 
hand and I think that the score sheet is a 
splendid constructive criticism .... Since 
the book was my first attempt, I was most 
anxious to get Columbia’s criticism. You 
see, I had to run the ‘Yearbook the hard 
way. I did not see a printer until February 
22 and then had to send it to press March 
21. I had to wait until the principal would 
contact the printer so, in desperation, the 
staff and I examined all the better year- 
books we could find and then went to work 
To be truthful, about all the 
printer did was to measure the type and 
make a few suggestions because we had to 


on our Own. 


have all our material ready before we could 
talk with him. I even had to cut the senior 
“write-ups” after the interview with him. So 
I know the headaches of a faculty adviser, 
doubly so, for I was also the adviser to the 
school paper which had been founded the 
last months of the previous school year and 
was being printed for the first time. 

But there was some compensation for the 
The paper won two prizes in the 
Boston Globe Annual Contest for school 
papers, both the paper and the Yearbook 
won first honors in the Marquette Contest, 
then second award at Columbia. I consider 
Columbia’s score sheet an invaluable criti- 
cism and superior to other critiques. The 


work. 


greatest compensation was that the seniors 
and the student body were most pleased 
with the Yearbook and that, in spite of 
everything, the book was ready for grad- 
uation week.—E.M., Mass. 


Good Short Story Writers 
Rare in U.S., Says Editor 


Speaking before Town Hall audiences in 
Oklahoma, and reported by Sooner State 
Press, the weekly journal published by Okla- 
homa University’s Journalism School, Ed- 
ward Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, stated that thirty per cent of the space 
in that magazine is filled with stories by 
unknown authors. 

He stated there was a shortage of good 
short story writers and advocated that a bit 
more “sweetness and light” be included in 
such stories. 

“Humor used to be an American char- 
acteristic, but something has happened to 
us these past ten years, for today there is 
certainly not enough of it to go around. 
I have been on the search for a new Amer- 
ican humorist, someone who by making us 
laugh at ourselves can give us a refresh- 
ment we can’t otherwise possess,” is also 
one of Editor Weeks’ conclusions. 
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The Cover 


When we saw the cover of the November, 
1947, Linotype News, we telephoned at once 
to Mr. Wesley E. Carter, the Editor, for 
permission to use it on The Review. Coupled 
with the story of Newspaper Designing, it 
tells more at a glance than a series of ar- 
ticles on the same subject. It was in this 
manner that John E. Allen, late Editor of 
the News, worked at his job of designing 
and re-designing the format of the papers 
of the country. It embodies all that he 
told thousands of delegates to the Annual 
Conventions of this Association where he 
appeared on every program from 1926 
through 1947. His influence on the school 
press cannot be measured as it can for the 
professionals but it is far greater than any 
of us can possibly determine. 


Christmas Cards 


Some publications follow the pleasing 
practice of issuing Christmas cards. Three 
that represented the same number of ap- 
proaches to the annual greetings from dif- 
ferent angles reached the CSPA office and 
for them we express the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the Association. 


The Periscope of Perth Amboy, N. J, 
High School, used the traditional card and 
below the message printed, “The Periscope” 
just as many people have their names printed 
to such cards. The Armstrong Torch of 
Armstrong Technical High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., had a special number. Its 
personal message was arranged in Old Eng- 
lish type in Christmas tree fashion liberally 
The Capaha Arrow, 
South East Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., had a small line-cut of the 


spaced with stars. 


upper half of an issue with an artist’s touch 
to indicate a series of opening pages on 
the first page with the traditional greetings 
on the third page and the name of the 


Paper in script type. 


An Omission 


Through a regrettable omission, the name 
of the Lychnos, the Yearbook of the Allen- 
Stevenson School, 132-34 East 78th Street, 
New York City, was left off the list of 
placings which appeared in the November, 
1947, Review. 

The Lychnos was entered from a Boys’ 
Private School and received a Third Place 
in the recent Critique and Contest. 
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A review of “Newspaper Designing,” 
which also embodies the life story of its 
author, written by O. W. Riegel, Di- 
rector of the Lee Memorial Journalism 
Foundation, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. — Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Wesley C. Carter, Editor, The 
Linotype News, from the November, 
1947, issue. 






















































































Newspaper Designing, by John E. Allen, 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. 478 pp. 


y= ALLEN had just completed the 







reading of the proof for Newspaper 

Designing when he died. By tragic 
coincidence, Newspaper Designing sums up 
much of what he had to say to the news- 
papers and the newspaper men of the 
world during his useful and too-short life. 
In a peculiarly fitting sense, the book is his 
memorial. 










An even more impressive memorial than 
John Allen’s last book, however, are the 
hundreds and thousands of newspapers in 
this country and abroad which felt his in- 
fluence directly or indirectly and which em- 
body the ideas for which he stood. Millions 
of newspaper readers who never heard his 
name are daily beneficiaries of the life-time 
of work he gave to increasing the ease, use- 











fulness, and enjoyment of newspaper read- 
ing. 





Through modern newspapers, John 
Allen’s influence will continue to touch the 






These news- 
papers are his truly living memorials. 

In a sense his books were by-products. 
They were crystallizations of the evangel he 
preached day after day and week after 
week in the columns of The Linotype News, 
in his frequent personal contacts with news- 
paper makers and students, and in his vol- 
uminous correspondence. 


lives of millions of people. 












Newspaper Designing is substantially an 
editing of two previous books by John Allen, 
Newspaper Makeup, published in 1936, and 
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John Allen’s New Book Published 


The Modern Newspaper, published in 1940, 
with the additions of material on develop- 
ments between 1940 and 1947. The editing 
consisted of retaining all the essential ma- 
terial from the two previous volumes, with 
little textual change, and of eliminating ob- 
solete or duplicating examples, with a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of quoted 
discussion which no longer retains the in- 


terest it had when the earlier volumes were 


published. 


| piateereginag Designing therefore su- 

persedes the two previous books except 
for the specialist who wishes to make a more 
detailed study of the historical development 
of the modern newspaper. 

While there has been some regrouping 
of subject heads in the new book, Part I 
of Newspaper Designing is drawn chiefly 
with the material first presented in News- 
paper Makeup. With illuminating refer- 
ences to the origins of newspaper style, the 
text discusses the general principles of legi- 
bility and typographical interest as determ- 
ined by that ultimate judge, the newspaper 
reader. There are wise and stimulating 
chapters on such subjects as head and body 
faces, leading and spacing, jump heads, and 


cit 


OR Ee 
Designing | 


by JOHN E. ALLEN 





Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


front-page makeup, with generous attention 
to the too-often neglected inside pages. 
Illustrations are plentiful and well-composed. 
Part II, drawn chiefly from The Modern 
Newspaper, shows the application of the 
general principles in actual performance. 
Richly illustrated, the section reviews the 
typographical experiments of The Linotype 
News and records the steady advance of 
better type and makeup in the pages of 
successfully re-designed commercial news- 
papers. Of special interest are the com- 
ments of the newspapermen who had the 
courage to discard traditional practices, 
many of them ineffective and unsightly. 
The enthusiastic reaction of these men and 
their readers should remove any lingering 
doubt anyone might have as to whether or 
not John Allen was on the right track. 


All of this material is enormously useful, 
especially when it is combined into one 


The book is literally the 
only one in its field. It will be indispens- 


handy volume. 


able to editors and makeup men as a refer- 
ence guide and to students of journalism 
as a comprehensive introduction to one of 
the most fascinating and challenging aspects 
of newspaper production. 


John Allen was not primarily a typo- 
graphical creator, an innovator who sought 
to revolutionize newspaper design. He was 
rather a persistent and patient advocate who 
kept hammering away, against ignorance 
and inertia, in behalf of tested typographi- 
cal reforms which he was convinced were 
sound. His books acknowledge his debt to 
many workers in the field, including fore- 
runners and his contemporaries of the Lino- 
type Company. Newspaper Designing, for 
instance, contains a parenthetical reference 
to Benjamin Sherbow, the designer of the 
Herald Tribune head dress, which suggests 
how Sherbow must have quickened the 
imagination of the young Linotype operator 
from the middle west at the beginning of 
his career in New York. There are refer- 





One 


ences to Heyworth Campbell, F. T. Den- 


man, and many others. 


John Allen’s contribution was of a spe- 
cial and unique quality. He was one of 
those rare persons who, endowed with feel- 
ing and taste, at the same time knew the 
practical possibilities and limitations of the 
field in which they work and are able, be- 
cause of this knowledge, to stimulate and 
persuade “practical” people who are inclined 
to suspicion of the theorist and dilettante 
outsider. It was fortunate, for instance, 
that John Allen was associated with a manu- 
facturer of typographical equipment and 
knew the problems involved in the manufac- 
ture, mass distribution, and composition of 
type. It was fortunate that he knew the 
problems of publishing, the cost of mate- 
rials and the cost of typographical change, 
the sources of income, and the psychology 
of the men in the news and mechanical de- 
partments. It was especially fortunate that, 
in spite of the fact that he was primarily 
interested in type and typographical effects, 
he never forgot that the important thing 
in a newspaper is its content, what the news- 
paper stands for, and what it communicates 
to its readers. Type, as he himself has said, 
is merely the vehicle. 


I T was the combination of these qualities 

which made John Allen the force he 
was in the newspaper world. They made 
the “Jack” Allen whom so many hundreds 
and thousands of newspaper people knew 


and loved, the intelligent, sympathetic, and 
quietly friendly gentleman who was always 
ready to hear a newspaper problem and help 
to solve it. He gave prodigally of his 
energy and time. At newspaper conventions, 
at schools of journalism, in newspaper of- 
fices all over the country, and in his own 
office in Ryerson Street he preached the 
gospel of better newspapers, and in a lan- 
guage his auditors understood. 

It paid off amazingly. Newspaper De- 
signing recounts how The Linotype News 
launched its experiments in makeup in 1928. 
It was not until the middle 1930’s that the 
reforms began to catch on, but after that 
the movement became an avalanche, and by 
this time there is scarecly a newspaper in 
the country that has not been restyled to a 
greater or less degree in a modern idiom. 
The reforms which Jack Allen stressed, 
open body type adapted to modern ink and 
paper and high-speed presses, flush-left head- 


lines, upper-and-lower-case heads, and the 
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use of one family of type, have become 
standard practice. In this connection it is 
an interesting fact that the pioneers were 
more often the weekly newspapers or small 
dailies, and not the great metropolitan 
newspapers. 


F there were any doubt as to the va- 

lidity of Jack Allen’s ideas, World War 
II provided the final clincher. Under the 
pressure of wartime shortages and restric- 
tions, Jack was able to demonstrate again 
that simplicity, legibility and attractiveness 
also meant economy. They meant not only 
newspapers more economical to produce and 
more acceptable to readers but also news- 
papers that were more attractive to adver- 
tisers. Jack Allen performed a patriotic ser- 
vice in helping newspapers to economize, but 
he performed an even greater service in 
helping newspapers to improve their appear- 
ance and legibility. 

The host of persons in all parts of the 
world who have expressed their deep sense 
of personal loss in Jack Allen’s death in- 
dicates the depth of character and influence 
of this quiet man. The superficial facts of 
his life may be briefly summarized. Born 
in Des Moines, Iowa, fifty-eight years ago, 
he attended the schools of that city and 
learned the printing trade there. He worked 
for the News and Register and Leader, and 
for several years was a Linotype operator 
for the Globe Publishing Company and the 
Iowa Homestead, both of Des Moines. Later 
he attended both Columbia and New York 
In World War I he served in 


the infantry and when mustered out was a 


universities. 


cadet at officers’ training school. After the 
war he went to work for the Merganthaler 
Linotype Company, first in the publicity de- 
partment and then as the first editor of 
The Linotype News, which was established 
in 1922. 


HE was a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
(Washington and Lee University As- 
sociate), a gold-key member of Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, an honorary 
member of the Eugene Field Society and 
the Mark Twain Society, and a member 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype American Le- 
gion Post. He was also active in civic af- 
fairs, first at Forest Hills and then at Gar- 
den City, where he was residing when he 
died. 
Jack Allen was also an enthusiastic duck 


hunter and a charter member of Ding 
Darling’s “Ducks Unlimited.” 


Duck hunting as well as business brought 
Jack Allen often to Virginia. On one of 
these visits he met his wife, who was then 
on the editorial staff of the Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, Progress-Index. Mary Cherry Allen 
survives him, as well as a son, John Edward 


Allen III. 


These are the external facts. What is 
not so well known is that Jack Allen was 
a gentle and sensitive man, with a deeply 
poetic nature. Some of this side of his 
character was expressed in the stories, es- 
says and verse he wrote for many maga- 
zines. Some of his shorter pieces were col- 
lected in a volume entitled “Tales of the 
Print Shop,” published in the middle twen- 
ties, and a book of his newspaper verse, 
“Bulldogs and Morning Glories,” was pub- 
lished by the Linotype Company in 1946, 

He preferred the serenity of his own 
home, often with a few choice friends, and 
with the simple things that gave him the 
greatest pleasure, his pipe and books, and 
good conversation. In spring or summer or 
early autumn, his gracious message, “Come 
out and sit under our apple tree,” was an 
invitation to enjoy a stimulating and tol- 
erant thinker whose extraordinary percep- 
tion and keen sense of humor livened an 
amazing range of interests. In the winter 
he offered the cozy contentment of a log 
fire. Even his hunting was only in part 
a love of the sport; he often said that what 
he cared for most was just being out of 
doors all day, sitting in the blinds with 
rare companions and watching the water and 
the ever-changing clouds against which the 
birds circled and sailed. 

This is the Jack Allen who will be so 
sorely missed. It was his essential humanity 
that, after all, made him so beloved by so 
many men and women and which helps to 
account for the influence he had on so 
many newspapers and newspaper people, an 
influence which permeated even to those 
who did not personally know him. He was 
a tower of strength, and it was a rare good 
fortune indeed for the newspapers of this 
country and the world that a man of such 
character should have had the opportunity 
and will to give so much of his energy and 
understanding to newspaper problems. 

Those of us who knew him personally 
may join in the salute of a friend who wrote 


“Dear Jack Allen! with his 
mint beds and apple blossoms and ducks, 


from London: 


and a heart as big as the ocean: good hunt- 
ing to him!” 
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Detroiters Publish Daily Paper 
En Routeto Boy Scout Jamboree 


By MELVIN WACHS 


Member, Journalism Class 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


AVE you ever sat down in front 
H of a big, gruesome typewriter and 

tried to write a story, when you 
didn’t know what you were going to write 
about? And especially when the story had 
to be about sports, and you were on a ship 
in the middle of the ocean, in stormy 
weather when the only sport worth mention- 
ing was an occasional game of Chinese 
checkers? And when the deadline was only 
fifteen minutes away?” 

Thus stated a desperate sports writer on 
the staff of Jambo, shipside newspaper of 
the American Delegation to the Boy Scout 
Sixth World Jamboree held at Moisson, 
France, last summer. 

The Jambo staff, comprised of outstand- 
ing Scout high school journalists, from all 
parts of the Nation, was organized much 
as that of a regular city newspaper. It had 
its “city” (ship’s news), sports, special fea- 
tures, and world news editors, want ad and 
comic sections, “printers” (mimeographers) , 


handlers, and “newsboys” to serve its nearly 
1200 “subscribers.” 


a problems presented them- 
selves to Seth Blakeman, Executive 
Editor, as the deadline of each edition ap- 





An early issue this year of The Cen- 
tral Student, Central High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, carried a lead story of 
four boys who had attended the Inter- 
national Boy Scout Jamboree at Mois- 
son, France, this past summer. Away 
down at the end of the story was a 
little paragraph stating that David 
Klaus, oldest of the four, was Editor of 
Jambo, the daily four-page newspaper 
published on board ship going and re- 
turning on the Atlantic and also while 
resident in the Camp at Moisson. Mel- 
vin Wachs and Sidney Klaus served on 
the staff. To the courtesy of Mr. Spen- 
cer S. Fishbaine, Adviser to The Cen- 
tral Student, we are indebted for this 
story of the summer’s experience. 
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proached. Copy boys often found star 
writers leaning seasick over the rail, staring 
into the heaving, cold waters of the North 


Atlantic. 


Giddy cartoonists spent hours over a 
mmieograph blank attempting to draw 
straight lines with the aid of a ruler. Mim- 
eographers, turning out 2,000 copies of the 
four-page paper daily, imitated gunners of 
clipper ship days, aiming the crank on the 
tilt and letting the roll of the ship and the 
momentum of the handle do the rest. 


Lack of news, strange as it may seem, was 
one of the few problems not encountered 
by the harried editors of Jambo. The ship’s 
radio room supplied the latest world news- 
casts twice daily. These news items were 
speedily incorporated into Jambo’s World 
News columns, because of time differences 
sometimes appearing in Jambo before State- 
side papers covered the events. 


Jambo staff members soon led the “Life 
of Riley.” They found that Jambo created 
as much a sensation among the crew as it 
did with the Scouts. Crew members, inter- 
ested in the latest World Series scores, news, 
weather, and shipside events were soon trad- 
ing apples, oranges, and ice cream for copies 
of Jambo. Some crew members even sta- 
tioned themselves about the bulkhead door 
leading to the Jambo office, waiting for the 
5 p. m. edition, armed with goodies to trade 
for the first copies. Night found the Jambo 
staff of twenty “previewing” movies to be 
shown at a later date by the Army Special 
Service officers aboard. 


WO days out of New York, Jambo’s 

editors decided to establish a radio sta- 
tion. Overcoming the protest of ship’s of- 
ficers, they commandeered the ship’s public 
address system from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
daily, broadcasting news commentary, on- 
the-spoot coverage of shipside events, and 
recorded music to the hardy above decks 
and the seasick in their bunks below deck. 
Station JAMBO proved such a great suc- 


cess that it was carried over to the voyage 
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back to the States, its cheering voice blaring 
forth over the waters of the Atlantic. 

Jambo encouraged potential artists, poets, 
and writers among its 1,200 Scout readers 
through periodical art and writing contests. 
Such ‘gems’ as the poem “Jamboree” found 
their way regularly into Jambo: 

Here where the campfires burn 

And the World’s Youth is met, 

BROTHER, give me your hand 

Say you will not forget. 
If, in the years to come 

Rumors of war arise 

And wrath, mistrust, and greed 

Becloud the Nation’s eyes. 

The sting of angry words, 

The surge of National pride, 

HOW can they make US hate? 

Our tents stood side by side. 

We walked with linked arms— 

We joined in joyous play— 

And with youth’s friendly eyes 

Smiled what we could not say. 

Here where the camp fires burn 

And where the World’s Youth is met 

BROTHER, give me your hand. 

Say you WILL NOT forget. 


Jambo’s cartoonists, encouraged by an 
abundance of salt air and the continuous 
“gentle” rocking of the ship, turned out a 
mess of cartoons covering every phase of 
ship life, the movies, sports, and K.P. duty. 


wae in France the Jambo staff par- 
ticipated in the publication of one of 
the world’s most complicated newspapers— 
Jamboree paper of the 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


It is fortunate that once a year we are given an opportunity to 
extend our wishes to one and all for a Happy New Year without 
the customary reservations which social convention dictates for or- 
dinary social intercourse. Other anniversaries bring with them the 
necessity for more tangible evidences of regard but a hearty ex- 
pression conveying hopes for happiness and success costs little and 
means much. 

It is a time when hope and aspirations are at their highest. The 
door has closed forever on the 365-day period behind us and pub- 
licly or privately we can state that our mistakes are irretrievable, 
gone and, we hope, forgotten, but that ahead lies a clean slate, an 
unimpeded way, a rosy future that cannot be denied to anyone. 

Whatever else we may have gained or lost; we cannot overlook 
the experiences that have brought us to the threshold of a new 
year. We hope to profit by applying them to the problems that 
are ahead and we look eagerly to the opportunities that awaits us. 

Those of us who deal with the school press can look back on 
twenty and more years of regular development and expansion for 
it is in the period between the two World Wars that the publi- 
cations have come into their own. We appear to be on a rising 
tide of interest in our work and there are fewer obstacles to over- 
come, now that we have broken the ground and made a place for 
ourselves in the minds of the school and general public. 

But no position won can be retained by sitting down on the job. 
The work begins when all seems free and clear for proper operation. 
Advisers and staffs, taking advantage of the things that have been 
accomplished to date may go forward to new heights. It is a won- 
derful time for the young advisers for most of the spade work is 
over, the planting done. Now is the time to reap the harvest and 
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to safeguard the products of the toil of those who hvae borne the 
heat and labor of the day. 
To one and all we wish the best the New Year can provide. 


* - - 


JOHN ALLEN’S BOOK 


From 1926 through 1947, John E. Allen journeyed up to Colum- 
bia University to address the Annual Convention of the CSPA. 
He saw it grow from 750 delegates to nearly 3500. His own 
meetings, where he spoke on many aspects of newspaper make-up, 
the last one being “Modern Trends in Newspaper Make-up”, over- 
flowed the rooms no matter how great their capacity. He knew, 
and we knew, that it was the kind of thing the delegates wanted 
and to his understanding of our objectives, and his complete co- 
operation in helping us to achieve them, we attribute much of the 
success of our annual gatherings. 

It is easy to follow the same procedure with issue after issue of 
the paper whether it be a professional daily or a school publication. 
It takes a real effort to think up something new and put it into 
effect. Not only must the feelings of the producer be considered 
but those, also, of the reader. Of all people, none establish “tradi- 
tion” more quickly than the young and none resent more bitterly 
any change in that to which they have become accustomed. But 
people change, interests shift, and time moves on. Unless the works 
of man keep pace with the general movement of the race his handi- 
work ceases to be of current interest. 

We have long been an advocate of changes in the make-up of 
student publications. We have felt that radical departures defeat 
their own purpose and ample evidence of this obtains in the school 
press field. Gradual change, a touch here and there, a subtle 
journey to a specified objective, can do wonders to the average 
student paper. How can this be done? Look at the illustration 
on the cover of this issue of the Review and the way is clear. 
Follow the glance by reading the book which resulted from long 
years of successful application of the means, and few questions will 
remain to be answered. 

The responsibility for the attractiveness of the published page 
lies more often with the publisher than it does. with the printer. 
The latter renders whatever service may be desired while the former 
knows the clientele he serves and the things they like or dislike about 
his publication. A few hours work with issues of the papers at 
hand, one’s own and exchanges, will produce a variety of arrange- 
ments out of which will come something that is pleasing, progressive 
and profitable. 

“ ¢ ¢ 


TIME FOR JUDGMENT 


The time has arrived in the calendar of the CSPA for the annual 
rating of the newspapers and magazines which are submitted for 
the Annual Contest. The work and thought of a year as represented 
by the copies of the papers that are placed before the judges will 
be read, studied and rated by a group of people who know their 
work, are thoroughly familiar with the school press field and all 
that it represents and will render decisions that stand for achieve- 
ment and progress in the student press of the country. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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With the Press Associations... 


Nassau Co., N.Y., Resumes 
Meetings After War Lapse 
The Nassau (County, N. Y.) School 


Press Association, under the direction of 
Mr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, Adviser to the 
Chieftan, Seawanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, New York, resumed the meetings 
which were suspended during the war. The 
first meeting was held at the Seawanhaka 
High School the afternoon of 4 December 
with 53 student editors present. 

The opening session was addressed by Mr. 
Richard Amberg, General Manager of 
Newsday, on the topic, “Your Future in 
Journalism.” Mr. Alfred Caine, Assistant 
Principal of the host school, welcomed the 
delegates. Mr. Suszka, who serves also as 
the President of the Advisers of the Nas- 
sau School Press Association, was assisted by 
Barry Biederman, President of the Students’ 
section of the NSPA. 

Sectional meetings, and Advisers’ meeting 
and business meeting were followed by a 
social hour which included dancing and re- 
freshments. 

Mr. Suszka and his Editor were dele- 
gates to the recent NSPA Conference at 
Cleveland. Other meetings of the Nassau 
group are planned in the immediate future. 


NYU Holds Annual 
Conference 


The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance held its 
eighth annual NYU Conference on school 
publications on 14 November with 1000 
representatives from 300 schools in the met- 
ropolitan area in attendance. Speakers at 
the general and sectional meetings were 
from the New York University faculty 
and the press of the City. 


Wabash Valley, Indiana, 
Convention Revived 


The Wabash Valley Press Conference, 
sponsored by Alpha Phi Gamma of the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, was held at the College on 13 De- 
cember. This was another meeting “re- 
vived” after a five-year lapse because of war 
conditions. 


A general session followed by panel meet- 
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ings was the general plan of organization. 
Early arrivals were treated to a series of 
movies on newspapers, press services and 
public opinion. A coffee hour for speakers 
and advisers provided a pleasant mid-after- 
noon diversion. Feature, editorial and sports 
writing contests took place during the day 
and the gathering concluded with a ban- 
quet for all the delegates. 


Maryland Scholastic Press 
Publishes Tourney Awards 


An interesting aftermath of the Second 
Annual Tournament of the Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association held at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md., 
on 8 November, was the publication of the 
four prize winners in the news, features, 
sports and editorial writing contests and 
their distribution to all the membership. 

Schools organized “teams” to participate 
in the Contest. Each “team” consisted of 
four persons, one for each phase of writing. 
The “team” scoring the highest number of 
points was awarded an engraved trophy do- 
nated by the Cumberland (Maryland) 
Times-News. This trophy may be held for 
one year but permanent possession goes to 
the school winning three times not neces- 
sarily in succession. A second trophy, small- 
er than the leading award, and an exact 
duplicate, is given the winning team for its 
permanent possession. 

The Kenwood High School, Baltimore, 
team won the 1947 award. It had been 
won by Baltimore City College in 1946. 

Officers of the MSPA for 1947-48 in- 
clude James C. Leonhart, Baltimore City 
College, President; Miss Jean Sisk, South- 
ern Hight School, Baltimore, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Bernice Van Sickle, Glen Burnie 
High School, Glen Burnie, Md., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Executive Board includes Dr. Regis 
L. Boyle, Eastern High School, and Miss 
Myrtle Bray, Western High School, both 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss Elizabeth Con- 
nelly, Patterson Park High School, and 
Brother Martin John, C.F.X., Mt. St. Jo- 
seph’s High School, both of Baltimore; 
Miss Angeline Hoen, Kenwood High 
School, Raspeburg-Baltimore, and Miss Dor- 
othy Beachley, Frederick. 

Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High 


Coming... 


6 March—Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, meeting of the Executive Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

11-13 March—24th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

23-4 April—New Mexico High School 
Press Association Convention, Highland 
University, Los Vegas, New Mexico. 

30 April—1 May—Southern Interschol- 
astic Press Association Convention, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

15-7 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana. 

May (date not determined) — Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
University of Georgia, Athlens, Ga. 

5 June—Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, Annual Luncheon, Wedgewood 
Room, Marshall Field’s, Chicago, Ill. 

Unscheduled — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Being reorganized—Alabama Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Alabama, 


University, Alabama. 


School, Cumberland, Md., was named Di- 


rector. 


Empire State ’47-’48 Officers 


Officers of the Empire State Scholastic 
Press Association for 1947-48 are Miss 
Agnes Scott Smith, Kingston High School, 
President; Sigmund J. Suszka, Seawanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, Vice-President; 
Miss Gladys Rifenburg, Oneonta High 
School, Secretary; William Fredericks, Le- 
roy High School, Treasurer, and Lee O. 
Hench, Oceanside High School, ESSPA 
Editor. 


CANDLES 
Hazel Childs 


Tall white saints 

With halos round their heads 
Bow to the wind 

As though ’twere God 

Who entered through 

The open door. 


Cherry and White 
The Senior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 





Gossip Column Comment Carries On 


HE problems of the gossip column 
still enliven conversations and cor- 
respondence wherever and when- 
It is doubt- 
ful if the question will ever be settled ex- 


ever they are touched upon. 


cept in individual schools or publications. 
The only interest of the CSPA or other 
press associations emanates from the fact 
that people meet the situation face to face 
whenever a convention or competition is 
held and the opposing forces demand a 
statement of policy or principle. 

After the appearance of the “What Do 
You Think of Gossip Columns?” in the No- 
vember, Review, considerable comment was 
received through letters or in person at the 
CSPA office. One Adviser wrote, “This 
‘Gossip’ thing is a touchy matter with us,” 
and went on to say that in the CSPA Con- 
test the judges had inserted a note to the 
effect that if the column were to be con- 
tinued, the rating might not be renewed. 
The official scoring section of the Primer 
does not mention the word “gossip” in its 
entirety nor refer to columns of that nature 
where the ratings are entered. Under the 
final section, “Check List of Common Er- 
rors in School Newspapers,” where the 
judges indicate weaknesses, the improve- 
ment of which would raise the rating of 
the paper, appears, “Eliminate Personal gos- 
sip” and “Boy-girl gossip is not in good 
taste in a school newspaper.” Both con- 
stitute wise and mature advice and are a 
far cry from the dogmatism implied in the 


comment referred to. 


T HIS Adviser, representing three city 

school publications, goes on to say 

they “are continuing their columns because: 

1. Our papers are big enough to absorb 

them and have plenty of space for every- 
thing else; 

2. The students like them; 

3. We Advisers consider such material a 
by-product of co-ed high schools; 

4. Nothing malicious, false, scandalous, 
or anything to reflect on character is in- 
cluded; 

5. Most of it is written in a creative 
manner.” 

Continuing, “It is interesting to note that 
in the Scholastic Contest (one of our) gos- 
sip columns received national honorable 
mention in either the feature or column 
contest. So a paper should not be penalized 
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for including material that is so well done 
it rates among the best three or four in 
the United States in writing.” 

It should be pointed out that the very 
items enumerated above are those which 
would eliminate opposition from any and 
all sources on the gossip columns if it could 
become a part of the plan of operation 
of every school paper in the country. That 
they are not accepted yardsticks by which 
columns are measured is the very nub of 
the argument the CSPA raises. A satis- 
factory solution locally does not imply that 
It could be- 


the same holds true elsewhere. 
come an example, however. 


URNING to the Scholastic for No- 
vember 3, 1947, we find on page 22 
an article entitled, “Columns, not Calumny.” 
This outlines in admirable manner the basis 
for carrying on columns that will be all one 
could hope for in the way of interest and 
school coverage without treading on dan- 
gerous ground. The article starts out with 
a typical example of malicious comment, 
followed by the questions, “Does your 
school paper publish a scandal-mangle like 
this? Do you read or write a gossip col- 
umn like the one from which the above 
dirty-Gertie talk was taken? If so, this 
article is for you.” 
Then follow suggestions and examples 
from six types of columns, The Inquiring 
Reporter, Student Opinion, Who’s Who, 


Clubs, Alumni and Faculty, that lead the 
way to enough personal interest items to 
satisfy a variety of tastes. 


It is suggested that Advisers, Editors, 
Staff members and others dig the above 
issue out of the files and look it over. As 
this is the magazine to which the Adviser 
quoted above refers, it can be assumed that 
her publications met the high standards 
The CSPA 


is in hearty agreement with Scholastic, with 


Scholastic set for its contest. 


the Advisers’ five points and with any simi- 
lar set-up. It is definitely opposed to what 
is so aptly termed, “dirty-Gertie talk.” 

In the final analysis the Adviser has a 
definite responsibility to himself and his 
students which cannot be avoided. His own 
fate may hang on the implication behind 
two or three lines in an innocent (?) para- 
graph in the highly popular (?) gossip 
column. This Association cannot forget 
one able Adviser who permitted his paper 
to run the results of a questionnaire on 
petting sponsored by another teacher. The 
sponsor managed to sidestep the stormy 
More than 
ten years have passed and he doesn’t seem 
to have returned to the teaching field yet. 


issue but the Adviser lost out. 


It is not the intention of the Review to 
carry this discussion to extremes nor for 
the Association to take punitive action 
against those who insist on running such 
columns. For the good of all, and the best 
interests of the school press, it will resume 
its comments whenever the cycle turns this 
way again. 


Make Them Stop, Look and Read 


By DOROTHY HURLBUT SANDERSON 
Editor ESSPA, Quarterly Journal 


State Scholastic Press Association 


University of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N elderly woman in a park one 
afternoon watched a small boy look 
proudly at his dollar watch. “Does 


“Naw,” re- 
q>? 


it tell time?” she inquired. 
plied the youngster, “you have to look at it 

And so it is with advertising; you have 
to look at it to gain results. Thus, one of 
the first points to consider in planning an 
ad is how you can make it catch the eye 
It may be by 
means of an illustration; it may be by 


of the prospective reader. 


means of a catchy phrase; or it may be the 
result of a combination of the two. What 


we do know is that a person usually notices 
the illustration first, then the headline, 
and finally the copy. Yet, there is the 
possibility that the reader may turn away 
unless there is something in the advertise- 
ment to hold his interest. 

So if illustrations are what make people 
look at ads, they are especially important. 
Fortunate in this respect is the duplicated 
newspaper advertising staff which, unlike 
that of a printed paper, does not have to 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Convention Plans Are Made 


LANS for the 24th Annual Con- 
vention of the CSPA started before 
the rush and tumult of the 23rd 

Annual Gathering had come to a close. 
Reservations for room space on the crowded 
Columbia Campus have to be made well in 
advance and the space required for the 
sectional, divisional and general meetings 
of the largest assembly of school publications 
Advisers and Editors in the world is so 
great that such a detail is often attended 
to long before the preceding Convention 
has even met. 

Classroom space is at a premium and as 
it is not possible to determine what the 
University registration may be from one 
semester to another, the actual room assign- 
ments are a mystery until after the Spring 
Session is under way. Usually, it is late 
in February before this phase of the work 
can be decided upon. Extra sections of 
some classes must be provided, others are 
dropped, new courses are offered in the 
Spring that had not been given during the 
Winter Session, and the rooms assignment 
office finds it impossible to give a conclusive 
answer until shortly before the program 
of the Convention has to be sent to press. 


D IVISIONAL groups like to meet in 

the same place for successive sessions 
and on succeeding days and the office tries 
to meet their demands. However, a large 
room that may meet such requirements one 
hour may be available only once a day. 
To move more than 3000 people between 
meetings becomes a problem when thousands 
of Columbia students are going from one 
class to another. Long ago it was necessary 
to start CSPA meetings on the half hour 
to avoid traffic conflicts with students moving 
on the even hour. This ties up a single 
room for two hours at a time. Large 
University classes may not fill an auditorium 
to capacity while a CSPA meeting would. 
But there seems to be no way of getting 
around the fact that if a large room could 
have been used by the University prior to 
the Convention, the authorities would have 
done so. 

The cooperation of Barnard College and 
Teachers College made it possible to over- 
come much of this difficulty in 1947 and 
it is expected the same assistance will be 
tendered in 1948. This means, however, 
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that instead of the convenient grouping 
of all the meetings on the Columbia Campus, 
delegates will have to make their original 
journey from the subway a few blocks 
beyond to the less crowded quarters of the 
two cooperating schools. 

Hotels have already offered accommoda- 
tions for the housing of the delegates as 
they did in 1947. Despite the much adver- 
tised “crowding” of New York City at 
that time, no delegates were without rooms 
because of the anticipation of requests that 


would be made by the CSPA people. The 
same groups are cooperating this year and 
it is expected that a list of hotels with 
available rooms will be sent to each dele- 
gation registering for the Convention. 


| rice were made last year for 
aid in securing theatre, concert and 
sight-seeing information in advance of the 
arrival of parties in New York and for 
The University 


maintains both a Travel Bureau and a 


assistance upon arrival. 


Theatre Bureau in connection with the Book 
Store which will suit all tastes and require- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Advisory Board Holds Meeting 


OUR members of the 
Board, the governing organization of 
the CSPA, met with the Director in 

the Crown Room of the Men’s Faculty 
Club on 22 November 1947 to conduct the 
business of the Association. Present were 
Charles F. Troxell and Miss Helen M-E 
McCarty, ex-Presidents of the Advisers 


Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Advisory 


of the Committee on Standards and Judg- 
ing, and Miss Marguerite M. Herr, Presi- 
dent of the Advisers Association. 

Miss Florence Barber, Education Section, 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, discussed with all present the 
plans of her organization and requested 
advice and assistance in more effectively 
reaching the schools through the student 
publications. As the War-time emphasis 
and spirit must now find an adequate and 
effective substitute, the Board suggested 
concentrating on a day, date or event that 
would enable the school press to throw the 
weight of its influence into whatever plan 
or campaign that the Treasury Department 
might develop. As the Minuteman is the 
symbol of the work, it was suggested that 
efforts might be made to capitalize on 19 
April from which the symbol emanates. 
Certain changes in the High School Clip- 
sheet were also suggested so they might 
more readily conform to current school 
press practices and policies. 

The Director reported on conferences 
with Fred J. Hartman, Director of the 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, relative to the Typographical Contest 
conducted in conjunction with the CSPA 


and the possibility of presenting the Certifi- 
cates of Merit at the Convention Luncheon. 
A discussion with Professor Donald L. 
Clark of the Columbia Writer’s Club with 
which the Literary Contests are conducted 
was reported and the recommendations of 
the Board that no entries in that group 
may be considered that were previously 
awarded prizes in other contests was ap- 
proved. A discussion of the special con- 
tests procedures of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association was held to see if any 
of the successful features of that enterprise 
could be made a part of the CSPA. De- 
cision was deferred because of the problems 
involved in a national coverage of the field. 
It was also decided that in view of some 
misunderstandings as to the work and 
functions of the Board among prominent 
members of the Association, greater publicity 
should be given to its activities. 


M R. GREENAWALT reported on the 
progress of the Primer of Newspaper 


Technique revision and received assistance 
on a number of points that will be presented 
to the Committee responsible for the work 
at its meeting in Philadelphia on 10 January. 
Mr. Troxell was named a committee of one 
to arrange for the place of the meeting, Mr. 
Greenawalt to notify the members when 
the arrangements were completed. 

The Board reaffirmed the established 
CSPA policy of considering for judgment 
only those points present in tangible form 
in the papers as they went before the Board 
of Judges for a rating. 


Mr. Greenawalt’s revised “Instructions 
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for Judges” were approved and ordered 
forwarded to the Board of Judges. Sub- 
sequently, minor items, changes in which 
would facilitate the judging, were noted 
by the Director and these additions were 
incorporated into the final document. 

It was voted to include with each en- 
velope bearing tickets and badges to dele- 
gates a letter to be composed by the Director 
containing instructions to Advisers heading 
delegations embodying comments and criti- 
cisms the alleviation of which would result 
in added courtesies to speakers, Advisers 
and delegates in attendance at the Conven- 
tions. This developed from suggestions 
made by Advisers after the 1946 gathering. 

The Director was instructed to make a 
survey of the procedure for awarding Gold 
Keys and to enlist the aid of directors of 
other school press associations to make sure 
that no worthy Advisers were overlooked in 
the annual announcement of such honors. 
The plan of the CSPA being to give honor 
where honor is due regardless of affiliation 
it was felt that some worthies might not be 
called to its attention because of limitations 
in acquaintance ship. 


V ACANCIES existing in the chairman- 

ships of the Associated Junior College 
Press and Business Schools Divisions were 
discussed but decisions were withheld be- 
cause of lack of information in those fields. 
Assistance in building up divisional program 
strength was requested in the Junior High 
School section by the current Chairman 
and certain members were designated to 
render the required aid. 

Miss Herr, now filling the unexpired term 
of the late Sydney O’Kun as President of 
the Advisers Association, requested assistance 
in the selection of the officers nominating 
committee which is to report at the Annual 
Meeting during the Convention. The 
publication of a Membership Directory was 
authorized and also the Bulletin on Adviser- 
load. Mr. Troxell was designated the Edi- 
tor and authorized to incur the necessary 
expenses incident to the compilation of the 
report and the preparation of copy for 
the press. Mr. Greenawalt was requested 
to look into a similar publication for the 
Advisers Association on financial organiza- 
tion of the publications and to report at a 
future meeting. 


The meeting adjourned until the Annual 
Meeting which will be held on 12 March 
1948 during the CSPA Convention. 
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Convention Plans Are Made 
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ments. Information will be provided dele- 
gations on these services when registration 
is being made. On theatres it is not always 
possible for the Bureau to know far in 
advance what plays will be on Broadway 
during Convention time nor the price ranges 
of available seats. If delegations will let 
the Bureau know what they desire and give 


alternatives they will not be disappointed. 


The same is true of radio and other 
attractions. In New York, nothing seems 
to be impossible provided people know in 
advance what is expected of them. Advisers 
who have led delegations to the City in 
previous years are well aware of this. Last 
year all had the benefit of Dr. Regis L. 
Boyle’s interesting, helpful and informative 
article on sheparding a delegation to New 
York from Washington, D.C. She called 
this “Conventioning at Ease With Seven- 
teen” and it appeared in the January, 1947, 
Review. It is well worth re-reading. Inci- 
dentally, numbers do not seem to daunt the 
author for she expects to come with 29 in 
1948! Advisers who have some qualms about 
the responsibilities involved might check 
on it. 


_ concluding Banquet will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore this year, 


a return to a spot that has become famliiarly 
associated with CSPA Conventions for a 
number of years. As many delegates are 
expected in 1948 as were cared for in 1947. 
All, of course, cannot sit in the same room 
for there’s no hotel in Manhattan that will 
Ar- 
rangements have been made for an overflow 
and, as usual, those who register first will 
The alter- 
native hotel will try to reproduce the same 
kind of program as that it the Commodore 


take care of such a large luncheon. 


receive the Commodore tickets. 


with the usual allowance for differences in 
personnel on the program. 

Exhibitions are planned for the news- 
papers, magazines and yearbooks in the 
latest Contests in the Rotunda of Low 
Memorial Library where the splendid dis- 
plays of the past two or three years have 
been viewed by thousands of delegates and 
others during the Convention period. These 
publications will be taken from the groups 
of Contest entries and displayed according 


The final results 
will appear on Friday, 12 March, on the 


to school classification. 


bulletin boards in the Library. Barring 
printers’ errors and delays cards will be 
mailed to all schools giving their placings 
at the same time the lists are posted. The 
national news services will also be given 
the lists so that every paper should know 
its stand within a few hours after the lists 


are made public. 


FTER each Convention, the CSPA 

staff sits down and lists all the things 
that need to be checked before another 
Convention is held. The staff sees many 
things not noticed by the delegates and 
before the next year they are corrected, 
But the next Convention and new groups 
have a way of thinking up extra problems 
and situations that have never been met 
before. An earnest attempt is made to 
make each gathering fool-proof and it is 
believed that what can be foreseen is cor- 
rected or anticipated for each new Con- 
vention. 

The 1948 Convention Announcement and 
Registration Form should be in the mail 
between the middle of January and the first 
of February. Advance registrations are 
earnestly desired in order to carry out all 
plans for the convenience and instruction 
of the delegations. Early advances would 
be a better term for the work on the Infor- 
mation Desk alone is a monumental job. 
Whatever can be done to eliminate last- 
minute—except for emergency—reservations 
will be of service to all who attend and 
will enable the limited staff to give its full 
time and attention to the pressing needs 
of the moment. 

As usual, every attempt will be made to 
assist the individual delegates in all pos- 
sible ways and all inquiries by mail will 
be attended to until it is evident that the 
reply could not reach its destination before 
the person concerned has left for New York. 

It is not too early to bring one’s plans 
to completion NOW! 
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Improved Magazine Make-up 


By M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Assistant Editor, Pennsylvania School 


Journal 


O be successful in the make-up of 
T a magazine in our age, one must 

use every device of the super-sales- 
man. There must be color to catch the eye; 
there must be variety in type, in page ar- 
rangement, and in use of illustrations. 
Above all, although there is a definite plan 


followed, it must permit sufficient changes 
to make each issue individual and different. 


As yet there hasn’t been much written 
about the make-up of school magazines. In 
books on high school journalism there may 
be one chapter which deals with the maga- 
zine in a general way. There seem to be 
no standard rules. We can, nevertheless, 
discuss today a number of things which will 
make magazines appeal to the eye. I shall 
hope that none of my suggestions will dis- 
agree with the rules the judges in CSPA 
contests follow. 


HALL we start with the cover? Your 
magazine may have a standard design 

for its cover with change of month and 
issue number the only difference from issue 
to issue. If the design is standard, often 
change is secured by using different colors 
in the cover paper or in ink. But most 
schools have a number of good artists, and 
if the cost is not prohibitive, it is fine to 
be able to change the design each issue. 
Many school magazines find this possible 
through the use of linoleum or wood blocks. 


There is a certain value in having a defi- 
nite place and style of type for the maga- 
zine title. Then the magazine is recognized 
as the Blue and Gold on sight. 

The use of two colors on the cover makes 
it doubly attractive. If the standard design 
is used, cost can be cut by working out the 
color schemes for an entire year, and hav- 
ing the covers run off at the beginning of 
the year. 

Another way to get interesting covers at 
small expense is to use the standard design 
with space for a cut which can be changed 
each issue. The cut, which may be from a 
photograph or line drawing, can be chosen 
to fit in with the contents of the issue or 
with the season of the year. Some maga- 
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zines use this plan and for one or more 
issues during the year use the space of the 
cut for a poem or other very suitable mes- 
sage in unusual type. 

The choice of the stock of the cover 
paper is another important consideration in 
successful covers. 

It seems to be a rule among school maga- 
zines not to use advertisements on the 
first or second cover pages; but they may 
be used on the third and fourth covers. 
This rule is not followed by commercial 
magazines. 


—T HE title page of a magazine is usually 

the first inside page to the right. I 
believe this is a set rule for school maga- 
zines although many other magazines fol- 
low their own rule in the placing of this 
page. On this page appear all publication 
data—name and address of the school or 
group issuing the magazine, the names of 
staff and faculty advisers, the date, the num- 
ber of volume and issue, and the price per 
volume and issue. On this page appear 
postal information and the insignia of press 
association affiliations. 

The table of contents may be a part of 
If it is not, it should be 
placed before any of the general reading 
matter in the magazine. Since most school 
magazines do not place advertising in the 
front of the book, and since all depart- 
ments and main articles should, if possible, 
begin on a right hand page, a good place 
to put the table of contents would be on 
With a full page de- 
voted to the table of contents, there is 


Also here 
can be a word concerning the theme of the 


the title page. 


the second page. 
room for a cut or a half tone. 


issue, the photo or drawing on the cover, 
etc. 

We haven’t considered so far the size of 
the magazine. Here again there seems to 
be no standardization or uniformity. A pop- 
ular size is that used by Time magazine. 
In a discussion on magazines in which I 
participated several weeks ago one gentle- 
man urged pocket or pocketbook size for 
magazines. A lady present pointed out that 
gentlemen didn’t seem to find Esquire too 


large to carry around. So we'll say choice 
of size may be decided with your printer 
who can advise on which size he feels might 
be efficient and less expensive from the point 
of view of his equipment and the size of 
paper stock. 


NUMBER of things can be done to 

make the inside pages of your book 
distinctive. First of these certainly is the 
choice of the type. From those type faces 
which your printer can offer you, choose 
the one which appears to be most legible 
to your staff members and which will give 
the most clean cut appearance to your page. 
Certainly individual taste will enter into this 
choice, but if your printer is an expert in 
his field, his advice will be helpful. The 
size of the type and of the slug on which 
it is set, also need thought. 

Headline type should be chosen to blend 
with body type, but do try to choose the 
type for heads from which your printer can 
give you the greatest variety. 

The staff can also decide on the size of 
the type page. Upon this size will depend 
the width of the margins at the top and 
bottom and at the sides of the page. This, 
too, determines, according to printers’ rules, 
the space between the columns on the page. 
Your printer, who knows the rules which 
govern good printing form in this respect, 
will give advice. 

Upon these decisions, however, will de- 
pend the attractiveness of the page. If you 
make the type page too large, hence cut- 
ting down on the size of margins and space 
between the columns, you will have a page 
which appears crowded and unattractive. 

Position of the running head is a matter 
of choice. You may place it at the top of 
the page or at the bottom. In this head 
the custom is to give the page number, the 
name of the publication, the volume and 
number, the month and year. 

Another point to be considered in setting 
the body type for a magazine is whether to 
use two-column make-up or three-column 
make-up. Two reasons are given for the 
1. The 


shorter line is easier to read; 2. The use of 


use of the three-column page: 


three columns gives opportunity for more 
variety in make-up. 

This brings us to a discussion of illustra- 
tions. Illustrations add so much to maga- 
zines, and cost should be the only excuse 
if they are not profuse. By the use of 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Features of the Month... 


This month’s Features were selected by 
the Staff of Sesame News, the student pub- 
lication of South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the direction of Miss Al- 
berta M. Ellis, the Adviser. The readers of 


The Review thank them for their assistance. 


TEENAGER CONFESSES LIGHT- 
FINGERED LOUIE TOUCH 
AFTER MIXUP 
Beth Quynn 
Just before starting back to school, I 
dashed off to Richmond for a short vaca- 
tion. The train was not crowded and I 
had a seat to myself. When almost to 
Richmond, I left my seat to powder my 
nose and comb my hair, both procedures 
essential to any woman before appearing 

in public. 


As the train pulled into Main Street sta- 
tion, I grabbed my suitcase and headed for 
the end of the coach. Once on the plat- 
Suddenly, a 


woman pounced on me and in voice audible 


form I started for the gate. 


almost to Broad Street station, she shrieked 
“There she is! That’s my bag!” 

I glanced down at the suitcase I held 
in my hand. There on the name tag, in 
letters visible at ten feet, was the name 
of the irate owner. The conductor gin- 
gerly held out my own bag; he appeared 
to be afraid of being contaminated by a 
thief, while my fellow passengers eyed me 
as though I were a feminine edition of 
Light-fingered Louie. 

I mumbled a feeble apology and fled. 


The Beacon 
Newport News High 
Newport News, Va. 


a me 
BOYS SAY, “GOLLY” 
Gloria Kaufmann 

“Golly! do you think they are here to 
stay?” 

You have heard this question many 
times, if you have been listening in the 
halls and in classes lately. And you know 
what they are talking about, the 
skirts! 


long 


If you ask the boys, you will receive a 
loud “NO.” Most of the girls feel the 
same way. 

But sorry to say, the long styles are here 
to stay, that is, if you are to believe the 
latest fashion magazines. 

The long skirts are not all the fashion 


Ten 


news. The general trend of high school 
clothes has changed. Gone are the sloppy 
sweaters, and the baggy shirts. Now a girl 
must have a neat, smooth appearance. And 
the plainer her clothes are, the better it is. 

To help add the finishing touch to one 
of your sport blouses, just tie a narrow 
bow at the neck. Or even a wide ribbon, 
crossed at the neck and pinned with one 
of the new novelties, will “perk up” a dull 
blouse. 

If you are thinking of buying a coat, 
make sure that it has a hood. Popular this 
year are short jackets of a bright plaid with 
the removable hood. These are ideal for 
football games. 


Sesame News 
South Hills High 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0 VO 4 
MORGUE KEEPER SEEMS LOST; 
BOYS LOOK IN ‘REFRIGERATOR’ 


The other night we found ourselves in 
the morgue seeking an interview with an 
attendant. 

The building was brightly lit but deathly 
quiet. Our footsteps on the while marble 
seemed deafening. I noticed, through an 
open door, two old men playing chess. They 
were the only living things to be seen. My 
friend and I entered a room with long 
glass-topped cases on either side. We went 
to the far end where five bodies were laid 
out in cases. Three were completely cov- 
ered with sheets while the other two had 
their wax-like, slightly yellow heads uncov- 
ered. I asked my friend why they looked 
like that. 

“The attendants keep them here thirty 
days,” he explained, “and if no one claims 
them, they burn the bodies. The cases 
are refrigerated,” he added and lifted a 
corner to show me. 

A wisp of cold air came out and ran 
I wondered what the at- 
My friend 
nodded at one of the checker-players who 


“What about him 


up my spine. 
tendants did with the clothes. 


was passing the doors. 
for your interview?” 

The man looked slightly yellow under 
the lights: his clothes were shabby and 
didn’t quite fit his large proportions. I 
gave one long shudder and said, “Let’s get 
out of here.” 

“Aren’t you going to interview him?” 
he asked as we went out the door. 


“T’ll interview a chorus girl or some- 
one another time. I’m going home.” 


Minuet 
Brentwood High 
Brentwood, Pa. 


oe oe 
MEMORIES OF WORLD JAMBOREE 
By Mark Chamberlain 

During the six weeks in July and August 
in which the American Boy Scouts prepared 
for, traveled to and attended the World 
Jamboree of Peace at Moision, France, a 
thousand and one incidents occurred; but 
of these the following seemed most im- 
portant. 

The last “good-by” before the train left 

the station, 


The 
midnight, 


arrival at Camp Kilmer—around 


The friendliness of the post’s commander, 

The long train ride from Kilmer to the 
dock, 

Blue water between the ship and the pier, 

Man overboard and lifeboat drills with 
their hundreds of scurrying boys. 

The rescue of the captain of the Lucy 
Stone, 

Dover cliffs at 5:30 a. m. 

Antwerp and the smiling Belgians, 

“Taps” at the American Military near 
Bastogne, 

That long ride in a French train, 

French rations and our first night on 
French soil. 

The happy, smiling faces of all the boys 
everywhere, 

The happy hours spent in talking and 
swapping, 

Those never to be forgotten campfires 
with boys from all nations, 

The ease in which language barriers broke 
down with a smile and a handclasp, 
Those last sad “goodbyes” to our new 

friends, 
Paris and the Arch of Triumph, 
The rainy, glorious day in Versaille, 
The beautiful gardens, 
Again the feel of a ship beneath our feet, 
Seasickness—“‘Oh! I wish I were dead.” 
Pier 11—Staten Island, 
Good army chow and a hot shower, 
Night train for home. 
Mom and Dad waiting at the station, 
Home. 


Sesame News 
South Hills High 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Elementary School Division Program 
For Convention Outlined by Officers 


HE Elementary Division of the 

CSPA announces a_ well-planned 

and interesting program for the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
Association on March 11, 12, and 13. Be- 
cause they include all phases of elementary 
publications, the meetings should be of in- 
terest to advisers and staff members, and 
all other persons concerned with the super- 
vision of school publications. 

The luncheon in the cafeteria of Lincoln 
School will be held on Friday, March 12, at 
12:30 P.M., at a cost of seventy-five cents 
per person. 
check or money order, should be sent by 


Reservations, accompanied by 


March 4, to Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton 
Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The theme of the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram will be, “The Essentials of Elemen- 
tary School Newspaper Technique.” Good 
News Writing will be discussed by Mr. Carl 
Lewis of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Miss Ber- 
tha Lawrence of Trenton State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J., will discuss Fea- 
ture Writing. The Essentials of a Good 
Interview will be told by Miss Helen M. E. 
McCarthy, Editor of the Belgian Review. 
Following Miss McCarthy’s talk, a student 
editor will interview Dr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the CSPA. A discussion 


Try a Radio Column 


By ERIK BARNOUW 


Director of Radio Courses 
School of General Studies 
Columbia University, New York City 


T has long been assumed that criticism 

of current plays, movies, and books, 

and information about them, hold a 
logical place in good journalism. But criti- 
cism of radio programs and information 
about them have had a somewhat checkered 
journalistic career. 

Early in the history of radio, information 
about programs began to appear in news- 
paper radio columns. But some newspapers 
which carried radio columns in those early 
days later dropped them, confining them- 
selves to program listings. For example, one 
of the leading New York newspapers fea- 
tured radio columns in the early 1930’s, but 
has hardly mentioned a radio program since, 
except in the program schedules. The reason 
generally given for this sort of policy is 
that radio is a rival advertising medium, 
and that a newspaper which gives publicity 
to radio is therefore feeding the hand that 
bites it. However, it is doubtful if one can 
defeat a competitor simply by refusing to 
notice him. 

Newspapers which have carried columns 
on radio have almost always found a wide 


interest in them among readers. Some papers 
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feel that a good radio column increases cir- 
culation. The newspaper publisher therefore 
He asks himself, ‘Shall 


I feature radio to build circulation, even 


faces a dilemma. 


though I may be building a competitor at 
the same time?” Some newspapers have 
gone all-out in coverage of radio, some have 
followed a medium course, while others con- 
tinue the ostrich policy. The latter seem 
to find consolation in the thought that 
while they may not be helping themselves, 
they are at least not helping anyone else 
either. 

During the past two years the ostrich 
policy has become less prominent, and more 
and more papers are beginning to feature 


One reason for this is that 
many newspapers have been acquiring radio 


radio columns. 


licenses, and becoming active in broadcast- 
ing. 

HE papers which have carried radio 

columns have varied enormously in 
their methods of handling this subject. 
Some of the columns are merely fan col- 
umns, corresponding to the radio fan maga- 
zines. Glamour is their chief concern, and 
they occasionally run pictures of beautiful 


period will conclude the meeting. 

The clinics, one for magazines and one 
for newspapers, will be held on Saturday 
morning, March 13. A demonstration of 
duplicated papers will be a feature of the 
clinics. 

As usual, members of the elementary di- 
vision will be assigned special tables at the 
Annual Convention Banquet which will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore on Saturday, 
March 13. These assignments will be read 
at the Friday afternoon meeting. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the results of the annual 
contest will be distributed at this meeting. 

The officers include Raymond S. Michael, 
Chairman, Junior High School No. 3, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Edward J. Pfeffer, Vice-Chair- 
man, Abington Avenue School, Newark, 
N. J., and Mrs. May J. Kelly, Secretary, 
Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic City, N.J. 


women in bathing suits at the microphone. 
Publicity departments occasionally release 
such pictures, although it may be doubted 
if bathing suits are seen very often in radio 
studios. 

One radio column of this generally trivial 
type spends a couple of lines of space each 
day listing radio people whose birthday it 
is and telling you which radio people have 
been seen in Miami. One radio column 
frequently praises orchestra leaders who 
have played tunes composed by the col- 
umnist. 

People in radio generally deplore these 
columns and have wished for years for an 
intelligent body of criticism dealing with 
radio programs, comparable to the excellent 
current criticism of plays, movies, and 


books. 


been almost non-existent. 


Until recently such criticism has 
For radio this is 
a dangerous void. How is a radio producer, 
director, or writer to assess the success or 
failure of a given program? Fan letters are 
not generally written by the more intelligent 
strata of the listening audience. Yet such 
letters are sometimes the only evidence radio 
has to go by except for the telephone sur- 
veys, which merely reveal the number listen- 
ing and tell nothing about the specific re- 
actions of listeners. 

Intelligent criticism by competent critics, 
so badly needed by radio, has been, until 
recently, supplied by only a few publica- 
tions. Variety, the weekly newspaper of the 
carries criticism 


entertainment industry, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Now Focus on Uncle Sam 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


MERICANS should understand 
America. That’s taken for granted, 
yet few Americans know much 

about their country beyond the state or 

region in which they live. To remedy this 
situation, John Gunther has written “In- 


side U.S.A.” 


Well, it takes a big book to describe a 
big country. Indeed, the United States is 
too big to encompass wholly within one 
volume. Yet John Gunther, world famous 
reporter, has produced a remarkable book. 

To be sure, some may think their own 
states de-emphasized. Yet this is a well- 
balanced book. The thoughtful reader will 
want to read not about the sections he 
knows well but about those he doesn’t know 
so well. 

Americans, says the author, want both 
freedom and security. What’s needed? 
“Creative good will, coherent, large-minded 
planning, clarity of vision, a grasp of re- 
alities . spring-mindedness, education 
and more education, a fixed national pur- 
pose,” he asserts. Thus can we enlarge the 
dimensions of democracy. 


: ee 


What’s life like inside Russia? John L. 
Strohm in “Just Tell the Truth” gives his 
answer. This is a newsman’s uncensored 
report of his unrestricted trip through 
Russia. 

Russia made terrific sacrifices in World 
Hence, the Rus- 


In fact, the Russian 
people are as eager to live at peace with us 


War II, he re-asserts. 
sians don’t want war. 


as we are to live at peace with them, he 
says. 

Strohm talked with the common people 
of Russia. He visited their farms and fac- 
tories. He took photographs at will. He 
found that the Russians—the plain folk— 
want to understand us. And we should try 
to understand them. 


* * * 


Edgar Snow also believes that the Rus- 
In “Stalin Must 
Have Peace” he tells why. 
Americans to invest—not in hate—but in 


sians are tired of war. 


He urges 
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constructive efforts to strengthen the peace. 
Soviet-American negotiations can solve 


“basic political, economic, and military” 
problems, he believes. Economic collabora- 
tion, collective security, a common political 
program, and cultural exchange are desir- 
able. In fact, the two great powers could 
oppose jointly many ideologies. 

Nobody 


Even so, Edgar Snow asserts that 


Will such a program work? 
knows. 
nothing is lost by trying to understand 
Russia. After all, it’s better for the peoples 
of the world to live in harmony than not 
to live at all. 

‘= 


World powers should study public rela- 
For example, Philip Lesly’s “Public 
Relations in Action” cites situations in which 


tions. 


organizations and institutions have won good 
will. Governments have much to learn in 
this field. 

Intended primarily for the professional 
student of public relations, Lesly’s book pre- 


sents about thirty cases. Each concerns a 


definite problem. Each 


public relations man attempts to win public 


shows how the 


approval. 
8 


Student journalists can learn something 
from Robert Stone’s “Profitable Direct Mail 
Methods.” 
business staff. Both the circulation and ad- 


This is true especially of the 


vertising staffs can find out how to sell in 
the mail. 

How can you sell advertising space to 
The fundamentals out- 
lined by the author hold true for the ama- 
teur as well as professional. The latter, of 


local merchants? 


course, will find in this book an interesting 
and thorough presentation of this growing 
segment of advertising. 


* * * 


Advertising opens doors not to one but 
Don Rivers makes that clear 
in “Your Career in Advertising.” In the 
fifteen chapters of this book he discusses 
copy, layout, market research, selling, public 


many careers. 


relations, and women in advertising. 


Don Rivers’ book is definite and practical. 


It describes the opportunities in advertising. 
It suggests the training needed. It pro- 
vides a bibliography to which the enthusiast 
may refer. Teen-agers will enjoy it. 


* Ok Ox 


“Newspaper Reporting Today” by Charles 
C. Clayton is a useful book. Not so thor- 
ough as one or two reporting books avail- 
able, it does provide an adequate and con- 
ventional treatment of newspaper reporting. 
Moreover, it is more up to date than most 
of the favorite textbooks. 

“The newspaper reporter of the future 
must be a specialist,” asserts the author. 
He stresses the need for backgrounding the 
news. Thus, with others he emphasizes the 
fact that newsmen need more than a few 
tricks to succeed. He needs a thorough 
training and a deep sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. 


cc > 


Much that is in K. C. Pratt’s “House 


Magazine Layout” will interest amateur 


magazine editors. Hlere’s sound advice on 
magazine page makeup. The examples and 
diagrams are worth noting. Why not write 
to the publisher for a copy which probably 


can be obtained free? 
x * Ok 


“The Student Editor’s Manual” will be 
useful to many student journalists. It will 
not take the place of a textbook, but it will 
supplement such a book. It is especially 
good on production problems. 

Produced somewhat hurriedly, this man- 
ual reveals that the author has much to 
But so 
do staff members. They can make a good 


learn about student journalism. 


beginning by examining this workbook. 
a. 


INSIDE U.S.A. By John Gunther. 
York: Harper. 979 pp. $5. 

“JUST TELL THE TRUTH.” By John L. 
Strohm. New York: Scribners. 250 pp. $3.50. 

STALIN MUST HAVE PEACE. By Ed- 
gar Snow. New York: Random House. 184 
pp. $2.50. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION. By 
Philip Lesly. New York: Ziff-Davis. 280 pp. 
$5. 

PROFITABLE DIRECT MAIL METHODS. 
By Robert Stone. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
452 pp. $5.75. 

YOUR CAREER IN ADVERTISING. By 
Don Rivers. New York: Dutton. 223 pp. $3. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING TODAY. By 
Charles C. Clayton. New York: Odyssey Press. 
422 pp. $2.50. 

HOUSE MAGAZINE LAYOUT. By K. C. 
Pratt. Hamilton: Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co. 42 pp. 

THE STUDENT EDITOR’S MANUAL. 
By Jean Nash. New York: Eton. 82 pp. $1.40. 


New 
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PHOTOTONE 
COVERS 


ARE NOT STOCK DESIGNS 


THEY ARE “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT YOUR BOOK. 


Phototone assures you that the precious memories 
of your school days will be guarded by a cover 
of distinction . . . one that is skillfully designed 
and in keeping with the theme and spirit of your 





year book, and properly constructed with the best 


available materials. 





Covers ordered now will be delivered on time. 


For further information fill out the coupon and mail. 


We will gladly send you a brochure and samples. 


Attention of 


Name of Year Book.......... 


tofone Cover Co. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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Improved Magazine Make-up 


(Continued from Page 9) 


linoleum or wood blocks, a school publica- 
tion can afford to have more line drawings 
for illustrations. The half tone photographs 
mean more expense but add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the magazine. 

Position of these on the page should be 
carefully planned. This means that you 
plan where and how they are to be placed, 
then figure the correct size to have the cut 
made. In a two-column page you are lim- 
ited a little on the place you can spot your 
cuts. The three-column page gives you at 
least one-third more chance for variety, if 
not more. 


E have said little about the depart- 
ments in a magazine. Consideration 
of these really belongs to a discussion of 
the contents of a magazine, but the num- 
ber of them used and the opportunity for 
display at the beginning of each does have 
an effect on the appearance of your maga- 
zine. Too many departments give an un- 
finished look. Then it is difficult to have 
really good material every issue for many 
departments. Better far to have five good 
departments, general enough in nature, than 
ten poor specialized ones. 

We have discussed a number of items of 
importance in good magazine make-up. 
These items are all thought through care- 
fully in planning the issue, and put into 
practice in making the dummy for the issue. 
There are two ways of making a dummy. 
You may send all your copy to the printer 
and have him send you two proofs, one for 

the other for pasting your 
You then paste your dummy, 


correcting, 
dummy. 
making adjustments as necessary in the 
length of articles. In this method you 
have little control over the length of your 
stories, etc. 


The other way is to make up a schedule 
sheet. The words are counted in all ar- 
ticles, or in typing of the articles you have 
the margins set at a certain place and write 
Either 
way you can compute how much space each 
article will occupy. Then the editor has a 


sheet on which are listed the title of each 


only so many lines on each page. 


article, how much space it will occupy, in 
what department it belongs, and its im- 
portance. This sheet is sent to the printer 
who follows it in placing the type on pages. 
He sends the staff page proofs of the maga- 


Fourteen 


zine for correction of errors. 
Perhaps a combination of these two meth- 
ods will bring the best results. 


DVERTISEMENTS are set sizes and 

must be run, so in making the dummy 
they should be placed first. It is considered 
correct to print all the ads together, but 
your advertisers will like it better if they 
are spaced with some reading matter at the 
back of the magazine. But if you do this, 
never allow your ads to dominate the page 
of reading material. 

In placing your ads strive for a certain 
balance on the page. Put the heavy and 
larger ones at the bottom of the page and 
towards the outside and keep the lighter 


Use plenty of white 
space and do not bury them. 

Perhaps in closing I should list a few 
specific rules to follow in the making of 


ones for the top. 


a dummy: 
1. The title page is the first inside page 
to the right. 

. Departments should start on right-hand 
pages. 

. Although it is better to plan your copy 
so articles need not be jumped, if they 
are they should never be continued into 
the same department. 

. Poetry is often used effectively to fill 
in at the bottom of pages. 

. Art work should harmonize with the 
content of the magazine. 

. Pages of type should be broken by 
typographical devices. 


Make Them Stop, Look and Read 


(Continued from Page 6) 


worry about the cost of cuts for ads. If 
the advertising department members are 
alert, they will keep an idea book containing 
illustrations for special holidays and pictures 
of all sorts clipped from newspapers and 
magazines, illustrations even the most me- 
chanical of persons can copy on a stencil 
with little trouble. Ad borders are worth- 
while collecting, too. They’re just as 
important for artistic ad work as a frame 
is to a picture, and even the plainest straight 


lines can prove effective. 


H AVING caught a person’s attention 


by means of the illustration, let your 


headline impel him to read on. One type 
of ad headline summarizes the text just 
as a newspaper head summarizes the news 
story. Another arouses the curiosity of 
the reader by means of a catch phrase such 
as: “Styled to stop them,” “Don’t miss the 
boat,” “Everywhere they’re recommending,” 
“Solid: I'll say!” A third type of headline 
limits the appeal to a certain group of 


“Girls, keep slim,” “Hard of 


” 


readers: 
hearing?” “If you're in the market for . . 
Let your heads command attention, but 
remember most authorities agree that ordi- 
narily ad headlines should consist of no 
more than six or eight words. 

Often duplicated ads appear cluttered, 
so in your copy don’t attempt to advertise 
more than one or two things at a time 
especially since the average person isn’t 


going to wade through a great deal of 
material even to satisfy his curiosity. And 
do avoid the so-called “card” and compli- 
mentary ads. Instead, make your advertisers 
realize you are trying to help them sell 
their wares rather than just asking them 


Whenever 


possible have your ads tie up with school 


for money to help you out. 


activities: at prom time, advertise things 
students are likely to want and need for 
that dance; at Thanksgiving, feature things 
for that holiday; when basketball begins, 
play that up in your ads. And when you 
have a yearly contract, don’t be satisfied to 
sit back and run the same ad each time. 
If you do, students after a while aren’t 
going to bother to look at the advertising. 
Instead, have as your motto: A Different 


Ad Every Issue. 


RRANGE your advertisements in an 
attractive manner: pyramid them as 

large printed papers do, from left to right; 
or, for variety, run them in the right hand 
column. Varying the page set-up each time 
results in more attractive advertising and 
material that is much more likely to be read. 
Effective advertisements aren’t achieved 
in a minute. They are the result of careful 
planning: careful planning of illustrative 
material, careful planning of heads, careful 
presentation of copy itself. Let your ads 
say to subscribers of your publication: 


STOP, LOOK AND R-E-A-D! 
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COVERS 


DIVISION OF DURAND MANUFACTURING CO., 939 W. 35th ST., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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THE DISTINCTIVE MARK IN COVERS 


9s An Kuowtng Hou 


* A pioneer of the cover industry, Mr Jack Moriarty, 


* Mr. Fred A. Walker, Art Director, is outstanding 


*% Paul A. Nelson has rendered valuable service to 





directs the skillful work of craftsmen who excel in 





finer cover making, graining. embossing and color 





effects. Years of experience in cover making, 





producing unusual effects in embossing and col- 





oring, assure you a masterful handling of your 







own cover 





in the cover industry, having designed more year- 





book covers than any other individual. His knowl- 





-edge of embossed effects and color possibilities 





results in distinctive design treatments which lend 





themselves to the best possible appearance on 







the finished covers. 


annual staffs and printers for many years in 





planning cover specifications to come within a 





staff’s budget and produce the most attractive and 





durable binding. His “know how” will prove in- 





valuable to you in planning the best cover for 


your book within your budget allowance. Write 






him today and avail yourself of expert help in 







planning covers for your annual. Knowing how is 


important for best results. 
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Detroiters Publish Daily 
(Continued from Page 3) 


World Scout Jamboree. Complications 
arose in language, for the 40,000 Scouts 
present at the Jamboree Camp at Moisson, 
France, hailed from forty-five countries and 
spoke nearly fifty languages. 

The staff solved this question by printing 
Jamboree France in the seven leading lan- 
guages of the Jamboree—French, English, 
Dutch, Flemish, Swiss, Italian, and Arabic. 
Each copy of this daily paper read as an 
edition of a United Nations journal, strange 
names and print assailing the reader at 
every glance. 

The circulation of Jamboree France, a 
daily often running from eight to twelve 
pages of regular newspaper size, sometimes 
ran as high as 150,000 copies daily, or more 
than some leading city newspapers. 

These words, appearing in the last issue 
of Jambo, best describe its purpose and that 
of the Jamboree: 

“As our trip draws to a close, we all look 
back with much pleasure upon our experi- 
ences together. Jamboree Mondial de la 
(The World Jamboree of Peace) 
stands as a great example of world co-opera- 
tion and friendship. 
gatherings of Scouts bringing together boys 


Paix 
It tops all previous 


from around the globe in a huge demonstra- 
tion of peaceful life. 

“One Scout characterized this 1947 Jam- 
boree as ‘A smiling town’ of 40,000 Scouts. 
We return to America as a smiling delega- 
tion to spread the spirit of world Scouting 
and friendship among the two million Scouts 
in our beloved land.” 

Today the message of Jambo is being car- 
ried to Scouts and their parents throughout 
the United States, Hawaii and Alaska by 
its thousand enthusiastic readers, spreading 
the doctrine of world unity, peace and 


friendship. 


Try a Radio Column 

(Continued from Page 11) 
which, on the whole, is intelligent, and based 
on a knowledge of the problems and ob- 
jectives involved. The New York Times 
has for some years featured excellent Sun- 
day columns of information and criticism. 


oo other newspapers have begun 
to turn to radio, and it is possible that 
we have arrived at an important turning 
point in this matter of radio criticism. Dur- 


Sixteen 


Time for Judgment 
(Continued from Page 4) 


We state again, that it is the policy of 
the CSPA to rate papers on what they have 
done, how they compare with others in simi- 
lar fields, regardless of previous accomplish- 
ments or standing. No false or unreal goals 
are before the Board of Judges. They know 
only what they find before them. They be- 
lieve that each school does the best it can 
with the facilities at hand and that the prod- 


ing the past year John Crosby has launched 
his very fine column in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, setting a new high standard. 
This column is syndicated to papers through- 
out the country. During the past year also, 
the New York Post has begun to feature 
an intelligent column by Paul Denis. Sey- 
mour Peck conducts an intermittent but 
very worthwhile column for PM. 

At the same time various weeklies, in- 
cluding the Saturday Review of Literature 
and The Nation, have introduced columns 
on radio. It is very much to be hoped 
that these various examples mark the be- 
ginning of a new trend in radio columns. 


uct of that labor represents the very best 
that the schools and staffs, under the di- 
rection of the Advisers, can accomplish in 
the period covered by the issues submitted 
for judgment. 

If circumstances are favorable, the papers 
show the results; if not, their relative best 
is considered to be as much as could be 
done all things considered. Student pub- 
lications reflect the times just as every other 
phase of human endeavor reflects its point 
of origin. Prosperity or depression in na- 
tional finance, war or peace, can be read 
throughout the history of the school press 
just as it can be seen in other phases of 
our country’s life. This is true in the ma- 
terials that enter into the papers; it is true 
in the thoughts and ideas expressed by those 
who write for them. 

We prefer to call this a rating, an an- 
nual check to see how well one has handled 
the tools of his trade. It is a chance to 
find out what an impartial group of judges 
think of the effort and to govern one’s fu- 
ture activities accordingly. 

Hence, our challenging question on the 
Contest Announcement:—“How does your 
publication RATE?” 


Sure-Fire Recipe! 


% Take equal parts of a 


literary-art magazine or 
yearbook staff's ingenuity 
and faculty adviser's 
gentle guidance 


* Mix well with tasteful 


layout and clear, sharp 
photographs 


%* Measure budget carefully 
* Stir well with Comet Press’ 


27-year-old printing 


experience 


%* Turn over to the chefs at 


200 Varick Street in NYC 


Result: Another outstanding 
Columbia Scholastic Press 
publication. 


THE COMET PRESS, INC. 


200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 14 


The School Press Review 
















Review 


cAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention — 





of the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11-12-13 MARCH 1948 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all Publications on or about 15 Janu- 
ary 1948. 

Arrangements are now being made with Hotels for adequate space for Delegates. As usual, a 
list of Hotels will be forwarded to each Delegation registering from which individual selections may 
be made. 


Advisers and Staff members with outstanding features to their publications which would add 
materially to the Program are invited to volunteer their services. 


This is YOUR PROGRAM and YOU ARE INVITED to make your contribution to it. 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parenthesis ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 35c (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35¢ (50c). 

Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, 

Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


May be had by writing :— 








COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION | 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. | 
| 




















ANNOUNCING The 
Twenty-fourth Annual Contest 


ata P 


a a 
for Student PERAi 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadline for NEWSPAPERS .. ; bas Ais January 12, 1948 
Deadline for MAGAZINES February 2, 1948 
Deadline for ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS (All types) January 12, 1948 
Deadline for SPECIAL CONTESTS, i.e. Literary, Hand-Set, Fashion Column, 
Advertising, Typographical, etc. _ . February 2, 1948 


AN INVITATION is extended to you and to your school to enroll the publications in the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Contest for student newspapers and magazines to be conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. We invite you to join us as we advance the frontiers of the student 
publications field, to participate in all the activities of the Press and Advisers Associations, and 
to bring to your school the gratification and stimulation afforded by the comparison of your pub- 
lication with other publications on a nation wide basis. 


Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to members before 15 December 1947. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-324 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











A Significant Contribution to Educational Literature 


The CSPA’s 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 
Order NOW for Fall use. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











